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EDITORIAL 


The social institutions of business and of the school have been 
most fundamentally a part, both as causes and as effects, of the 
tremendous social upheavals which have been taking place with 
distressful emphasis during the past few years. There is no phase 
of education which is more consequential to good citizenship in a 
democracy than that of adequate business or economic intelli- 
gence on the part of every youth and adult as they buy and use 
the goods and services made available by business enterprise. 

It is likewise a vital social concern that the vocationalists with- 
in the business system should be carefully selected and well 
educated for their careers, both prior to and in connection with 
their employments. This vocational preparation should always 
be wisely articulated with, and made a functional part of, the 
entire educational process and pattern. The living values of the 
relevant arts and sciences of general education are thus con- 
stantly revitalized in the forge of a dynamic business system. 

The National Council of Business Education appreciates this 
opportunity to present an authoritative discussion of challenging 
issues in business education, which should be the mutual concern 
especially of educational sociologists, general administrators of 
education, business leaders, economists, and those immediately 
responsible for the administration and teaching of programs 
of business education in secondary schools and universities. 


Paut S. Lomax 
Copyright 1935 by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated 
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BUSINESS, EDUCATION, AND THE ADULT 


LEE GALLOWAY 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 


In answer to the question, “But who in the Republic will 
engage in the exchange?” Plato answered, “There are and always 
will be in every community the halt, the lame, and those others 
who cannot learn or serve in useful occupations. They will be the 
traders.” Contrast this conception of business and learning with 
the statistics of college enrollment for the year 1934in the United 
States. The increase in commerce freshmen was 30 per cent; 
while the increase in liberal arts was 9.8 per cent, and in engi- 
neering, 20.5 per cent. 

The besetting difficulty in stabilizing any human activity is 
the constant necessity for prediction. Planning of any sort must 
be carried out by decisions dominated by a relatively flexible pol- 
icy permitting “tack and turn and maneuver” in the teeth of the 
wind and amidst the shoals and hidden rocks of unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. In business, “circumstances” mean money evalua- 
tions as applied to such things as calculating the market for com- 
modities and services, deciding what goods are likely to prove 
salable, appraising obsolescence caused by shifting demands, 
judging the extent of overcapacity in industry, or choosing in- 
vestments in expansible lines of business activity. 

In our attempts to analyze the outcome of human conduct, 
there has been developed a universal synonym for “prediction” 
which suggests the common intellectual origins of all our insti- 
tutional philosophy, including education and business. That term 
is speculation. In education, speculation still holds to its original 
meaning and remains the heart of scholarship. In business, it is 
the life of trade, although speculation here has been transferred 
from the mental process itself to the object speculated about. 

The divergence of attitudes in these two fields towards the 
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fundamental basis of judgment or intellectual selection has had 
very important sociological effects, since education has built up 
an institution in which the doctrinaire elements predominate and 
business has developed an institution dominated by experimental 
controls. Each has been active in inculcating society with its par- 
ticular prejudice. But both of these institutional attitudes are in 
the hands of a master potter whose creative idea of progress is 
molding them into a pattern where these differences blend into 
a larger integrity. 

Wilbur Wright once said that fifty-nine seconds of every min- 
ute of flying were given to keeping his balance. The only gyro- 
scope known to be effective in business is man’s judgment, and 
there has never been a time as today when “to compare and meas- 
ure” has put such stress upon the human mind. 

People are just beginning to realize faintly that the “neces- 
sities of life” are within the reach of all and can be obtained by 
reasonable effort. Perhaps fear can never be eliminated entirely 
from living, but it can be made to change the level on which it 
attacks the mind. The lower levels of fear of starvation and expo- 
sure may at least be largely eliminated as the chief controls in 
forming our social attitudes. Such a change, however, is a momen- 
tous one and our generation happens to be the one that must begin 
the solution of the problems connected with a shift from an econ- 
omy of scarcity to one of plenty. 

Perhaps this new adjustment-awareness is shown most clearly 
in the present universal concern pervading law, politics, business, 
medicine, religion, art, and professions generally. Each fears its 
institutional structure will be permanently crippled unless more 
time and energy are given to group management and the direc- 
tion of professional attitudes. This, to be sure, generally means 
direction of the other fellow’s group. 

The outbreak of interest in the “other fellow” first showed 
itself in much concern for such adult groups as the non-English- 
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speaking foreigner, the working man, and a hypothetical new 
leisure class. The means adopted to help them were generally 
spoken of as adult education. Adult education broke out here and 
there and everywhere, like democracy in Colonial America, and 
is still about as well organized as was the Spirit of ’76. But how 
it has spread! Just as political democracy called the public school 
into being, a new economic liberty now calls for an extension of 
an education in democratic principles and practice that will cover 
the whole of man’s life, the highbrow as well as the lowbrow. 

There is no place where coming events cast their shadows 
before so regularly as in the field of social change. In the past, 
education in the United States has followed the social trends 
towards political, religious, and intellectual independence and 
security, always keeping in view the American democratic ideal 
which shaped the framework of our national structure. Today a 
new extension of the area in the realm of social security has been 
developed. Society is demanding that economics and business be 
organized and professionalized in accordance with the democratic 
principle as we know it in America; and that education be con- 
scripted to run order through the new social chaos, direction and 
discipline through our new liberties, and unity through the mul- 
tiplicity of our new and strange economic relationships. 

A democracy without education is unthinkable, but as the social 
area expands, to which the democratic patterns of control are to 
be applied, the responsibilities put upon that part of education 
which must provide discipline for these new liberties are enor- 
mous and even appalling. Only by some system or systems of 
education by which every responsible man and woman is continu- 
ally informed of conditions, guided by sound principles, and 
impregnated with the necessity for constant reflection upon and 
alertness in attacking social matters can America expect to carry 
on under the enormous “overhead charge” of social watchman- 
ship exacted by democratic forms of organization. 
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It is under this renewed impulse for developing new areas of 
social sharing that adult forms of education are being projected. 
Every year sees many new “hits.” It is also not surprising that 
many “misses” are recorded. Some courses overshoot the mark 
with their surcharge of culture and liberal content; some fall 
short, due to the small gauge of their vocational bore; while still 
others score only in the outer circles because of the lack of vision, 
comprehension, and training of their academic projectors. 

And, to add to the confusion, along comes the radio and the 
moving and talking picture (with the near prospect of television) 
before educators have even agreed upon the real nature of the 
new educational problem. Not only are there new techniques of 
holding audiences by dramatization, by vocabulary and sentence 
structure, and the like, but there isa call for a fundamental change 
“in the architecture of thinking” itself. But, as educational media, 
aside from their newness, there are difficulties inherent in the 
very nature of these forms of communication. They are strong 
as information carriers, but weak in offering opportunities for the 
exercise of the reflective process. 

A few criteria which any correspondence course appealing to 
adults in business must meet are the adaptation of material and 
methods to (1) the business technique and policies covered; (2) 
to the experience and intellectual ranges involved; (3) to men- 
tal disciplinary background; and (4) to special group prejudices, 
determined by certain vocational, professional, and educational 
points of view. 

To indicate the scope and magnitude of the task involved in 
adjusting one feature of correspondence-school method to meet 
the new demands for training in business, let us refer to but a 
small part of the adult educational field; 7.¢., the translation of 
business occupational materials connected with accounting into 
texts and supplementary material for use by men on the job 
whose responsibilities range from “juniors” to “top executives.” 
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Note, if you care to make the analysis, the adjustments to sat- 
isfy the pressure for facts and figures, statistics and results of 
operation, costs and budgets to carry on under a profit-making 
system that is expanding to meet the larger conception of social 
responsibility of business enterprise. (See above chart.) 

One cannot leave this summary, however, without remarking 
upon its scope of intellectual appeal. Note that the first unit deals 
with the problem of personal orientation, and the last unit serves 
as an introduction to the larger orientation of business accounting 
(as a system) into the larger social organization. 

It may not be amiss, however, to call attention to the most 
recent development that has been made by education by corre- 
spondence (in one significant instance at least) in order to adapt 
its contents to the new conditions made by the rapid changes since 
1929. This consists of text revision in the form of supplements 
issued every six months at least. This is one example of how this 
form of instruction remains flexible, adjustable, and up-to-date. 

And, finally, a word on the importance of instruction by corre- 
spondence as a means of promoting social adjustment. Education 
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may be defined as a process for developing the intellectual con- 
trols of living. To do this, education makes use of organization, 
supervision, experimentation, and testing of conclusions and in- 
spection. Not every educational method can operate all of these 
elements equally well. Resident schooling fits youthful students 
better than correspondence instruction, for the school environ- 
ment is well suited generally to train in “abstract thinking.” On 
the other hand, correspondence-school instruction, backed by 
proper “service,” gives the adult student a much better oppor- 
tunity to work out his own salvation educationally. His decisions 
are checked by the occasions of experience and, through the force 
of circumstances, he is punished or rewarded by real things that 
tell on his daily life. Abstractions are checked by realities. 

After all, there is only one kind of learning and that is self- 
learning; and the main problem of education by correspondence, 
as of all other educational methods, is to promote the individual’s 
opportunities for making those contacts which promote the learn- 
ing process most efficiently. “The man on the job” has opportu- 
nities and incentives for self-improvement far greater than the 
resident student, but he must be guided for its highest realiza- 
tion. The specific problem, then, is to furnish the man at work 
with a course of instruction, graded and keyed to his position, that 
he may make the most of his environment where he finds his 
incentives, his major disciplines, and his rewards. Thus, the cor- 
respondence school is doing its share to fuse education and busi- 
ness into a social pattern of new design where long-range con- 
servatism and short-run initiative may work together more con- 
genially in the future than in the past in promoting the general 
movement towards greater social codperative efficiency. 

Perhaps, in a modest way, adult education by correspondence 
is showing the way to the larger social point of view by training 
business men to see how the specific problem in his daily work is 
helped, if its controlling fundamental is understood. 
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THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS IN OUR 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 


ROSWELL C. MCCREA 
School of Business, Columbia University 


The task of breaking down the economic history of the United 
States into periods is a difficult one. Our whole history has been 
so continuous and so comparatively recent that any attempt to 
discover contrasts on which to base a statement of distinctive 
stages is a perilous task. Even qualified historians stumble in their 
search for the earmarks of new eras; so that when a mere econ- 
omist essays suggestions on this score he may well be accused of 
following a course quite the opposite of that of the traditional 
fear-treading angel. However, in these troublous times when it 
is So easy to mistake ignorance and temerity for wisdom and cour- 
age, I rush in with the proposal that we divide the economic his- 
tory of the United States into three broad epochs, as follows: 
(1) the colonial period—an era of major economic dependency, 
lasting until after the Napoleonic wars; (2) the period of terri- 
torial expansion—an era marked by growing differentiation of 
economic activity, with increasing economic interdependence of 
the various parts of our continental area, a period ending with the 
disappearance of our western frontier; (3) the period of consoli- 
dation and integration of economic activities—an era marked by 
rapid technological developments involving both machine proc- 
esses and human factors, with increasing specialization, a period 
beginning in its current aspects some four or five decades ago and 
continuing to the present. 

For our purposes the first period has little interest. Such theo- 
retical and practical training as was obtained by the business lead- 
ers of this era came through the method of apprenticeship. Such 
formal collegiate schooling as was provided during their day 
pointed towards the learned professions rather than towards 
business. 
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The same situation holds true in large measure of our second 
period. The nineteenth century was the era of the opening up of 
virgin areas, of the exploiting of forest, field, and subsoil re- 
sources. The northeastern section of the country expanded indus- 
trially, mostly through small-scale establishments, and trading 
and financing activities grew in step with goods-producing ven- 
tures. Corporate forms of organization in different directions 
gradually displaced the earlier individual proprietorship and 
partnership forms, and entrepreneurial operations were carried 
on ina pioneering spirit, with high productivity, much waste, and 
little social interference or guidance. The later decades of this 
period were the days of the functioning and glorification of the 
“captain of industry.” Forty years ago it was possible to give 
utterance to statements such as the following, with expectation of 
enthusiastic acceptance: 

Five hundred years ago it was thought that a man could make money 
only by buying goods for less than they were worth, or by selling them for 
more than they were worth; that each business transaction involved the 
temptation to cheat; and that if a man was successful in business it showed 
that temptation had been too much for him. Today we believe that money 
is made on a large scale by doing the public a service. If a man’s goods 
command a high price we assume that he has met an actual need. If this 
price furnishes him a large margin of profit, we believe that he has so 
organized the labor under his control as to diminish not only his own 
expenses but the actual labor cost of producing the goods. So confident are 
we of the substantial identity of interest between the business man and the 
community as a whole, that we give our capitalists the freest chance to 
direct the productive forces of society to their own individual profit. Even 
the mistakes of private enterprise may prove a means of progress to society, 
since they show at comparatively small cost what is to be avoided in the 
future.? 

President Hadley wrote this passage with little consciousness 
of developments to come during the succeeding forty years. Since 
1900 there have been no sizeable additions to exploitable natural 


aa Arthur Twining Hadley’s Economics (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1896). 
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resources; yet production has been accelerated. The striking ear- 
mark of this third period is the shift from major emphasis on the 
extensive exploitation of nature’s gifts to the development and 
intensive application of human powers and intelligence to physi- 
cal production, as well as to the elaboration of distributive proc- 
esses. A few statistical comments will give illustrative impression 
of this change. Population increased sixty per cent in the three 
decades to 1930; power used in production increased fourfold; 
coal production, in spite of competitive substitutes, doubled; 
petroleum output increased sixteenfold; and steel production 
fourfold. Increased mechanization of industry, enlarged use of 
power, and better management expanded output per worker fully 
eighty per cent, and a multitude of new products came into being. 
These new products were the result of technological pioneering 
which in turn was stimulated by distinctively American condi- 
tions. A wide domestic market with high consuming power sup- 
plied the field for this growth, in which progressive betterment 
of processes and devices was the dominant feature. There resulted 
a broadening stream of additions to the decencies, comforts, and 
educative facilities accessible to the masses. Large-scale efforts 
with high overhead costs at many points were substituted for 
small-group and individual efforts both in production and in mar- 
keting; complicated financing and control devices came into 
being; and widely scattered areas were brought together by 
improvements in methods of transportation, communication, and 
marketing. 

Throughout these developments, up to the crash of 1929, there 
was increasing stress on human factors. In order to serve a huge 
market by correlating abundant resources, high-paid labor, and 
rapidly improving machine equipment, management became an 
object of study and its forms and processes subjects of conscious 
adaptation and refinement. Ancillary groupings of technical spe- 
cialists fill out the picture. Industrial relations were bettered 
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before 1929, and this improvement contributed to more effective 
workmanship with lower production costs. Managerial alertness 
and open-mindedness showed significant outcroppings in ex- 
change of experience, support of research, and increasing respect 
for university training; and all of these developments afforded 
evidences of an outlook tending to make competition codperative 
and allocative rather than purely eliminative. 


YEARS OF CHANGE AND MISTAKES 


The World War added disrupting influences to shifting eco- 
nomic and business forces. The 1920’s were years of most rapid 
change both in scale of performance and in ways of obtaining 
results. Small wonder that grievous mistakes were made, whether 
from ignorance, rapacity, or ill-founded judgment! Evidence of 
mistakes is at least reasonably clear. Beginning with the aftermath 
of the war in debts and reparations, through our financiers and 
statesmen we codperated liberally in the rehabilitation of a war- 
scarred world. We indirectly assumed the burden of payment of 
German reparations; we forced on European and Latin-Ameri- 
can countries a flow of funds, in volume at least, beyond expecta- 
tion on their part and surely beyond capacity to sustain or repay. 
Their resultant buying did its share to overstimulate investment 
in capital equipment and related service activities. We encour- 
aged installment buying and selling, again stimulating a flood of 
capital-goods expansion. We financed real-estate mortgage loans 
far in excess of any reasonable estimate of prospective values, and 
erected embarrassing monuments to our folly in the form of sky- 
scraper business temples in supposedly strategic centers. We pyr- 
amided security holdings through corporate devices which baffled 
understanding and hastened business disaster; and we financed a 
general speculative mania which infected every element of our 
population. 

In 1897 President Hadley could not foresee the ensuing 
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growth in size and complexity of our economic mechanism, nor 
could he anticipate resulting economic behavior. He and like- 
minded contemporaries were looking backward rather than for- 
ward when they pictured the harmonies of a price-regulated 
economy. By contrast, our existing economy is rapidly shifting 
and tenuous in its interrelationships, complex and baffling in its 
causal sequences. There is no simple explanation of its workings; 
and only the lessons of experience, coupled with the researches 
of scholars and the imaginative hunches of philosophic minds, 
can lead us to a better understanding of its fundamentals. It is 
not without significance that our collegiate schools of business 
sprang into being largely during this highly dynamic third 
period, and that they now occupy the most strategic educational 
post on our economic front. 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


In a very real sense schools of agriculture and of engineering 
are schools of business. Throughout the second period of our eco- 
nomic development the “capacity of the market to absorb goods 
generally exceeded the ability of manufacturers to produce 
them.”” This pressure of emphasis on manufactured goods natu- 
rally stimulated the study of pure and applied physical science. 
Schools of engineering were a logical outgrowth. Between 1870 
and 1890 some twenty schools of the first rank were established; 
by 1915 there were more than sixty such institutions giving in- 
struction to nearly 70,000 students. Only in recent decades,“when 
the development of production has potentially outstripped the 
available market and shifted emphasis to distribution has the 
manufacturer-merchant become a pioneer on the frontier of 
human desires and needs... His problem is chiefly one of adjust- 
ment ... He must shape his making and selling policies alike to 
satisfy contradictory conditions and methods and to employ with- 


* A. W. Shaw, An Approach to Business Problems (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1920), p. 104. 
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out waste the divergent and overlapping agencies through which 
present-day distribution is carried on.”* The collegiate school 
of business is the educational analogue of this effort towards 
“adjustment” and towards the formulating of “making and sell- 
ing policies”; and both the effort and the need out of which it 
grew did not become pressing until the Nation had passed into 
the third stage of our economic development. Prior to 1908 there 
were only five collegiate schools of business in the United States. 
After 1910 hardly a year passed without the emergence of a 
reputable new school. In 1916 the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business was formed. It now includes in its member- 
ship forty-seven selected institutions, and others outside of the 
Association fold are operating with higher efficiency than did the 
few schools existing in 1900. 

The first collegiate school of business in the United States was 
the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania. Its 
founder in 1881 prescribed that the school should provide facili- 
ties for “education in the principles underlying successful gov- 
ernment” as well as “training suitable for those who intend to 
engage in business or to undertake the management of property.” 
It is significant that a successful “captain of industry,” operating 
during the decades when “three generations from shirt-sleeves 
to shirt-sleeves” was an unhappily descriptive aphorism, should 
stress the importance of educating young men in the handling and 
conserving of private property holdings. It was not, however, 
until after 1900 that the Wharton School developed the genu- 
inely distinctive qualities of a present-day school of business, and 
this applies equally to the few other institutions which sprang into 
being around 1900. It was not until 1910 that schools of business 
of modern type began to develop in number and influence. In the 
80’s and 90’s attention could well be focused on the management 
of fortunes accumulated by captains of industry; but in the first 
* A.W. Shaw, of. cit. 
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two decades of the present century complexities in business organ- 
ization and administration called loudly for consideration and 
became reflected in educational ideals. This involved an appreci- 
able shift in school objectives. Group as contrasted with personal 
considerations came to the fore. The foundations of management 
and its internal policies came to be stressed. Efforts towards bal- 
anced curricula were carried forward to lead the student through 
basic analytical processes looking towards the formulation of 
plans for despatching business, for exercising business controls. 
Physical and social environment factors, common business tech- 
niques and procedures, functional aspects of enterprise, such as 
production, finance, marketing, and risk-bearing, came to be 
stressed in our curricula. The common objective has been that of 
providing substantial preparation for business technicians as well 
as for those whose subsequent careers might lead them into 
responsibilities requiring the formulation and execution of work- 
ing plans in business. In some measure the interrelations of busi- 
ness units have been considered in our educational scheme, and 
social control devices described and evaluated; but, until recent 
years, the prevailing emphasis has been on the internal problems 
and policies of the business unit or individual establishment. 


PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


With the advent of discussion and effort towards a better eco- 
nomic alignment, the school of business finds itself in the vortex 
of current proposals and endeavors. Its stress on problems of 
business management has been and continues to be its major con- 
cern; but it is easy in fulfilling this purpose to ignore or minimize 
the social implications of private endeavor pursued for profit. 
Management too often fixes its objectives within limits set by 
the interests of the individual enterprise. The current business 
depression is in no small measure a consequence of these limited 
objectives. It is no exaggeration to say that in normal times the 
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vast preponderance of business enterprisers have conducted their 
affairs within the narrow horizons set by the problems and poli- 
cies of their own particular establishments. In instances, the fron- 
tiers of this provincialism have been crossed to the extent of a nec- 
essary minimum of regard for conditions within the trade of 
which the individual enterprise forms a part. This is true par- 
ticularly of those larger concerns in which heavy overhead so 
often induces ruthless competitive practices. Efforts towards trade 
agreements, within a law based on nineteenth-century economic 
conditions, have been a result. But the proportion of enterprisers 
who have wrestled in any effective measure with the articulation 
of diverse units, already internally well organized, has been 
small. The depression focused attention on this lack with such 
painfully dramatic emphasis that some commentators have been 
led to characterize our past ways of doing business as chaotic. 
They have not been that. If there has not been a system of eco- 
nomic harmonies, there have at least been partial adaptations, 
and there have been resulting products—goods and services— 
both large and valuable. The point of significance is that these 
results have not been planned in any major sense. Their scope has 
been sectional and incidental public benefits have been limited too 
largely by conflicting private interests; and even these benefits 
in the long run cannot survive without controls. Pioneering on 
virgin frontiers is an engrossing and romantic occupation; but it 
is a necessarily transient one, outmoded by the progress of science 
which has yielded an industrial civilization dominated by machine 
techniques. Necessary social policies are more than half recog- 
nized in many quarters; but ignorance and fear in various forms, 
as well as the selfish interests of the more comfortable, obstruct 
the course of wise common policy. 

Quite naturally, many of the controllers of enterprise wel- 
come price standards looking towards the elimination of the cut- 
throat or “gyp” competitor, but resent the suggestion of controls 
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over wage standards, hours of labor, output, expansion of plant 
and equipment, and corporate financing methods. In the face of 
this attitude, perhaps our experience in formulating industrial 
standards is too fresh and too limited to warrant the hope of suc- 
cessfully applying integrating controls in any near-by future. But 
the problem is as insistent in its inevitableness as it is intriguing 
in its perplexities. To safeguard price standards without barring 
the road to plenty, to guide expansion and innovation without 
closing the door of opportunity, and to safeguard capital commit- 
ments without placing a premium on inefficiency involve delicate 
adjustments which call for the highest order of intelligence, expe- 
rience, and public spirit. Brains and courage and high ethical 
standards will be required in unwonted measure; and our univer- 
sity schools of business should become normal channels through 
which these qualities may be expected to flow into effective per- 
sonal functioning. The demand for administrative personnel has 
already shown itself, and as concrete need for workers in this field 
expands, as it surely will, our schools will find an outlet for suc- 
ceeding years of effort in promoting a broad education for eco- 
nomic and business service, amply large to justify past endeavors 
and amply tempting to future experimentation. We face both a 
challenge and an opportunity. 


NOTICE 


The second conference on instruction as preparation for mar- 
riage and family life will be held at the University of North 
Carolina, July 8 to 12. The program may be had by addressing 
Professor Ernest R. Groves, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


HERBERT A. TONNE 
New York University 


Our business life is constantly changing. The young men and 
women who go into business today face an entirely different situ- 
ation from that which their older brothers and sisters faced even 
five years ago. The buyer of the merchandise and service offered 
by business faces a different situation now as compared to that 
which was faced by his mother or father even a generation ago. 
Have our changes in education for business, both for the worker 
in business and for the user or ultimate consumer of the services 
of business, kept pace with this changing situation? The purpose 
of this article is to indicate wherein and to what extent we have 
not kept pace with the changing occupational and consumer situ- 
ation in business, and to show briefly how we can adjust the train- 
ing given in the secondary school to the current business situation. 

Business education in the secondary school was taken over from 
the private business school. The teachers, also, during the earlier 
stages of this development were taken over from the private busi- 
ness schools. One or two generations ago the young man who 
wished to enter a business occupation found bookkeeping an ideal 
stepping stone. The young woman who was just beginning to find 
her place in business life usually found stenographic work her 
best means of securing a business occupation. Therefore, the sec- 
ondary school, to the extent to which it was planning to aid young 
men and women in entering business occupations, was quite jus- 
tified in putting its major emphasis upon training for bookkeep- 
ing and stenographic occupations. 

Within the last decade this situation has changed. Bookkeeping 
and shorthand are no longer the primary means of entry into 
business life. This is especially true for boys. In fact, some careful 
thinkers now feel that such courses are not as satisfactory as a 
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good general education. As a consequence about two thirds of the 
students enrolled in high-school business work are girls. Even for 
girls it is now doubtful whether stenography and bookkeeping 
are in most cases the paths to a satisfactory business occupational 
life. Skill in office-machine work, filing, general clerical ability, 
and some executive skill are often quite as helpful, and in some 
cases even more worth while as a basis for success in business 
life. 

For this reason it is highly desirable that the entire program 
of bookkeeping instruction in the secondary schools be reorgan- 
ized. While effective training for vocational work in business is 
highly important, it is even more important that we give adequate 
training to all students who use the services that business makes 
available. Only about one fifth of our working population enters 
business as an occupation, but all of us are actual users of the 
services which business gives us in marketing the products of 
industry. The usual citizen’s understanding of the problems of 
buying, banking, and of the other functions of business is notori- 
ously unsatisfactory. It would probably be unwise to put all the 
blame for our periodic depressions upon the inefficiency of the 
buyers, yet, when all things are considered, it is quite probable 
that unwise use of credit by the ultimate buyer, unwise purchases, 
unwise planning of money expenditures are at least as great a 
cause for our economic depressions as any other factor that may 
be involved in developing these unfortunate situations. 

It is most desirable that the secondary schools face the problem 
of economic illiteracy in our population. The high schools can and 
should doa great deal to reduce the extreme illiteracy of the pub- 
lic in regard to our economic situation. The department of busi- 
ness education in secondary schools cannot, of course, deal with 
this problem entirely by itself, but it should be one of the major 
means by which this training is given. 

The course which has been developed in the last decade, called 
elementary business training, or introduction to business, is an 
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admirable example of the possibility in this field. Its purpose is 
to give an understanding of what business is, how it functions, and 
how it serves both the individual and society as a whole. This 
course may readily be made a unit in the core curriculum. 

To the extent to which bookkeeping is of value to the general 
consumer of business services it should, of course, be made avail- 
able to all. Indeed, the course in elementary business training to 
which we have referred serves excellently to achieve this purpose. 
More students are enrolled in this subject than in any other busi- 
ness subject in the high school, except typing and bookkeeping. 
To the extent to which the graduates of the secondary school 
immediately become specialized workers in business occupations, 
to that extent of course we should, and in a measure do, give spe- 
cialized training in the work which they will undertake. 

Stenography has been much more efficient from a vocational 
point of view, but even here many students who take the subject 
make no vocational use of it. It is true that many teachers of this 
subject rationalize themselves into the position that students get 
marginal values out of the subject, such as an increased ability in 
the use of English. This is possibly true in some measure. If, how- 
ever, the students who make no vocational use of stenography 
took work which prepared directly for increased ability in the use 
of English the result would probably be attained more rapidly 
and more efficiently. While typing was a strictly vocational sub- 
ject, its scope has so changed in the last decade that it can no 
longer be classified as such. There are so many nonvocational 
uses for typing and there is so much appeal in it for many types 
of students that its general extracurricular value makes it signifi- 
cant to far more people than its limited vocational value. 

Granting that we reduce, or at least reorganize the work and 
enrollment in the two major traditional business subjects of book- 
keeping and shorthand in the high schools, what shall we, from 
the vocational point of view, put in their place or alongside of 
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them? More workers in business are general, that is, not highly 
specialized clerks, than are either stenographers or bookkeepers. 

It is highly desirable that schools set up programs of training 
in office practice, which as far as possible duplicate real office situ- 
ations. In these classes students should learn office practice in such 
a way that it will thoroughly acclimate them to this environment 
when they secure positions in business offices. For those who show 
special aptitude it would seem desirable to offer short intensive 
courses in preparation for the more usual forms of office work 
involving specialized office machines, such as the various calcu- 
lating, bookkeeping, and duplicating devices. While some of the 
more progressive schools in those communities that have weath- 
ered the financial crisis fairly adequately have surprisingly effi- 
cient programs of training in office practice, the usual school offer- 
ing business training has neglected its opportunity in this field. 

If we include among those who are salesmen those managerial 
workers who also undertake a considerable amount of selling 
effort, we find that more than half those who are engaged in 
business occupations are concerned with some type of selling. Far 
more young men and women find opportunities in selling occu- 
pations immediately after graduation from high school than in 
either bookkeeping or stenographic occupations, yet the second- 
ary schools have made little definite preparation for such work. 
To be sure there are many obstacles in the presentation of effec- 
tive sales training in the secondary schools. 

It is, of course, futile to assume that we can make all or a large 
proportion of our business students effective sales workers, but it 
is possible for us to train a considerable number of selected stu- 
dents for definite selling occupations in which they can make a 
worth-while living. Our inability to establish sound programs of 
vocational training for selling and general marketing occupations 
is one of the major indictments of our program of vocational edu- 
cation in the secondary schools. It is imperative for the secondary 
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schools to remedy this situation as rapidly as possible, since it 
offers one of the finest fields for the placement of our students 
in business. Anything lessening the problem of placements will 
bea contribution to the effectiveness of the secondary schools. 

If the courses in business subjects are reorganized with little or 
no change in the internal structure of the presentation of these 
subjects, then the reorganization of the courses is futile. Only to 
the extent to which a reorganization of the courses and curricula 
in business education actually effect a change in the attitude and 
basic teaching given those subjects will the reorganization be 
effective. If this change can be made without course reorganiza- 
tion, so much the better. Usually, however, a change in course 
organization will help to clarify the teacher’s understanding of 
the change in objective and subject matter to be presented. 

While in this article we have made some severe criticisms of 
business education as conducted in the high school, these sugges- 
tions should be used cautiously. Compared to the comparative 
uselessness of many academic subjects whose only justification 
isan outworn conception of disciplinary training, the business sub- 
jects are shining examples of realistic adaptation of schoolwork 
to social and individual needs. While the traditional business sub- 
jects do not in all ways meet the highest expectations of the ideal- 
ist, they are vastly superior to most of the other subjects offered. 
The enthusiastic support which students and their parents give to 
business subjects in terms of constant increases in enrollment gives 
ample evidence of this position. Business teachers, however, are 
becoming increasingly unwilling to justify their work merely on 
a comparative basis. They are no longer satisfied because their 
work is superior to that of many other departments. They wish 
to see the training they give so thoroughly significant and worth 
while, that the continued and increased public support of the high 
schools will be beyond question justified to the community in gen- 
eral and to the business man in particular. 
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READJUSTMENTS IN EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


C. A. HEISS 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Few persons or business organizations, likewise few nations 
regardless of their material wealth or the character of their social 
and political institutions, have escaped the effects of the economic 
depression of the past five years. Industrial activity has suffered 
the greatest relapse in its history, while universally the severity 
and duration of the depression have taxed the fortitude of even 
the most courageous. 


A PERIOD OF REEXAMINATION 


But this period, however soul-trying as it has been, has not 
been entirely devoid of favorable aspects. One of these is the fact 
that adversity, if faced with a hopeful and determined spirit, pro- 
vides an incentive to reconsider the objectives of contemporary 
civilization and to reéxamine the effectiveness of existing insti- 
tutions and processes for achieving these objectives. In a search 
for measures which will produce greater economic stability and 
yield a “more abundant life” to our citizenry, the American 
people today are subjecting themselves, their customs, and their 
institutions to a degree of critical scrutiny which is perhaps greater 
than ever before. There are some who feel that the “system” is at 
fault and should be radically remodeled. A greater number of us, 
however, continue to believe that there is no convincing proof that 
the present “system” is unworkable; that no system could be 
devised which would be immune from the shock of those severe 
and extensive dislocations and disequilibria which are inevitably 
created by armed conflict of the magnitude of the World War; 
and that while there are undoubtedly imperfections in the func- 
tioning of the present economic and political machinery the com- 
monweal will be best served by concentrating efforts upon the 
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eradication of such imperfections within the existing order rather 
than by destroying the whole body. 

The appearance of this spirit of reappraisal is a healthy devel- 
opment; and it is encouraging, though natural, that it is preva- 
lent among educators with respect to the appropriate réle to be 
played by institutions of learning that they may most effectively 
disseminate the knowledge and foster the habits of thought essen- 
tial to a rational solution of the problems of the future. One vis- 
ible sign of this spirit is the emphasis placed of late by our univer- 
sities upon the importance of improving the quality of instruction 
and upon the need for greater codrdination between the different 
fields embraced in the curriculum, rather than upon physical 
equipment. Another manifestation is the fact that this issue of 
Tue Journaz is devoted largely to the presentation of points of 
view which may merit consideration in an endeavor to keep the 
quality and content of “business education” abreast of the needs 
and conditions of the times. 

I have been asked to express the point of view of business, pre- 
sumably business conducted in corporate form, with respect to the 
general topic of “Readjustments in Business Education.” Natu- 
rally, I cannot speak for business as an entity; indeed, there has 
not been sufficient time or opportunity for the views of business 
as regards the educational training of those who are to enter that 
field to become crystallized. No business man who has thought- 
fully observed conditions during the past few years, however, 
can fail to have become imbued with certain views as to factors 
which should be weighed in making certain desirable read just- 
ments in business education. I shall present merely a few thoughts 
of one observer. 


DEFINITION OF “BUSINESS” AND “EDUCATION”? 


In my discussion of this subject, “business education” means 
training in the field of business offered by recognized educational 
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institutions at any level from the secondary-school education 
available fairly early in life, through college undergraduate and 
graduate education, to the adult education available after matu- 
rity. “Business” means business management, rather than the 
details of business procedure, and particularly the upper level of 
management which formulates policies that influence social and 
economic progress. By “education” I contemplate any and all 
formal educational training offered for those who may come to 
occupy positions on that administrative level. These definitions 
debar discussion of the cultural phases of education and of the 
relation of education to the older professions, even though these 
are carried on in association with business enterprises. They also 
exclude discussion of the essential character and tremendous 
value of supplemental self-education during maturity. Educa- 
tion in its fullest sense for any individual is, of course, a lifelong 
process, while formal education is serviceable primarily as pro- 
viding a basis for, and a guide to, later self-education. 


COMPLICATED ADJUSTMENTS IN THE BUSINESS SYSTEM 


For the benefit of those educators who will read these words, 
there is no need to indulge in an historical review of changes over 
the centuries in the social and political environment in which 
business enterprises operate. Similarly, there is no reason for 
rehearsing the changes which, induced and stimulated by the 
impact of science upon business, have occurred in the structural 
organization of business since the industrial revolution. The 
important point to be recognized is not the fact of change, but the 
rate of change which in our business and economic life has been 
accelerated constantly over the years, until in the 1920’s there 
were more numerous and far-reaching changes than occurred in 
several centuries preceding that period. The fact that our modern 
economic system is so highly dynamic in character intensifies the 
problems of business management, as it does the problems of gov- 
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ernment and of educational institutions. Incidentally, those who 
believe that the “system” is responsible for all of our troubles 
may overlook the possibility that the source of difficulty may lie 
in the fact that the “system” has not been adequately adjusted, 
or has not yet had sufficient time to adjust itself, to the constant 
succession of changes in our business and economic life over recent 
years. Before decision is reached to scrap the “system,” it would 
seem logical to introduce into it those modifications and flexibili- 
ties which might permit it to adjust promptly to changed condi- 
tions. In any event, the dynamic quality of contemporary life 
necessitates constant vigilance to detect and correct maladjust- 
ments. 

Concurrently with the increased tempo of technological and 
structural change, our society has become more and more com- 
plex, thus creating social forces which complicate our economic 
and political problems. In the field of business, the present gener- 
ation has witnessed the assembly of large aggregations of capital 
and the coincidental development of large corporate units in lines 
in which large-scale operations make for economy and efficiency. 
The Federal income-tax returns for 1932 showed that there were 
some 450,000 active corporations in the country, of which about 
22,000 reported total assets of more than $1,000,000 each. Also, 
the effect of the growth of the corporate form of enterprise upon 
the number of individual entrepreneurs is indicated, at least in 
the manufacturing field, by the United States Census of Manu- 
factures which showed 133,000 proprietors and firm members in 

1929 as compared with 273,000 in 1909. 


OUR CENTER OF POWER 


The development of large corporate organizations has un- 
doubtedly been a product of the environment of business. But at 
the same time these organizations have been highly important 
factors in shaping the changes in our environment and in creating 
the present industrialized economic system. Whereas in past cen- 
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turies the center of power in a nation may have been in nonbusi- 
ness groups—in the army or the church, for example—it is now 
lodged in our business and economic organizations and, inciden- 
tally, this situation in recent years, up to 1929 at least, gave our 
people the highest standard of living ever experienced by any 
nation. The manner in which this power is exercised will be the 
chief determinant of the future course of our civilization. With 
power goes responsibility. If the power of business is not exer- 
cised along lines which will promote national welfare and satisfy 
the aspirations of our people, it is to be expected that this power 
must pass to other hands. 

Faced with conditions of rapid change, business management 
has been forced to concentrate its attention upon the development 
and application of those techniques of operation essential to the 
successful conduct of the enterprise. The development of these 
techniques demanded specialization in functions. Necessarily, 
managements were at times staffed by experts whose horizons 
were limited to their own specialties. At the same time, educa- 
tional institutions sought to contribute to the new techniques by 
making available formal courses of training in the various proc- 
esses involved in business operations. In short, during this period 
of unprecedented change, the effort in both the business and edu- 
cational world seems to have been focused primarily upon expert 
craftsmanship in business management without any great empha- 
sis upon the essential aspects of a proper relationship between 
business and the social order. 


THE SOCIAL POINT OF VIEW 


Under the circumstances, management, with some notable 
exceptions, did not always consider dispassionately the social and 
political implications of business policies and practices. Matters 
of the immediate present tended to determine policy. The social 
point of view was all too frequently a secondary consideration 
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and the need for molding an enduring social order was to some 
extent, at least, overlooked. 

These personal observations are not advanced in any critical 
spirit. In the light of the environment and character of the Amer- 
ican people, it is difficult to see how the tendencies of the period 
could have beeri materially different. Business management dur- 
ing the past few decades has been passing through an evolution- 
ary stage in the struggle for ever advancing standards of human 
welfare. Much of permanent value has been accomplished and 
should be preserved; some mistakes have been made which 
should be corrected, but for this time must be allowed and 
patience exercised. The progress which business management has 
made may be momentarily obscured, but the fact remains that 
the attainment of a high degree of craftsmanship in management 
has yielded net gains of fundamental importance to society. 


THREEFOLD RESPONSIBILITY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Craftsmanship, however, is not alone sufficient to meet the 
problems presented by the changed environment of the present 
day. With the progressive separation between the functions of 
management and of ownership which necessarily accompanies 
large corporate organization, business management must assume 
a threefold responsibility and must recognize that in fact, if not 
in law, it is a professional trustee acting in the joint interests of 
owners, workers, and customers. The parts of the present eco- 
nomic machine are so interrelated and interdependent that a 
course of action adopted in one segment may have profound 
effects upon the smooth functioning of many other parts and 
processes, and thus may indirectly influence the lives and for- 
tunes of thousands of remote individuals. A business institution 
can no longer live unto itself alone. Having attained a position 
of unparalleled influence over human welfare and the course of 
civilization, business men must accept and discharge the respon- 
sibilities attached to their activities. 
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UNDERSTANDING SIGNIFICANCE OF SOCIAL FORCES 


In my judgment, therefore, business craftsmanship needs to 
be supplemented by business statesmanship. Those who are to 
manage the business enterprises of the future should be possessed 
of a real understanding of the structure and processes of economic 
life and be able to integrate the knowledge of natural scientists, 
social scientists, and the whole galaxy of specialists. Business must 
be better prepared to grasp the underlying significance of the 
social and economic forces which it sets in motion and to recognize 
the true nature of the economic, social, and political problems 
which are created by the dynamic quality of its present environ- 
ment. Management must be equipped to consider in social terms 
the ultimate objectives of economic life and to make its policies 
consistent with a sound philosophy. It must look beyond the hori- 
zon of a single organization or a single industry and weigh the 
social implications of its practices. The business statesman will 
discard opportunistic policy in favor of reasoned long-term pro- 
grams which are consistent with the best interests of our social 
and economic order. This does not mean, however, that the busi- 
ness statesman will discard all consideration of self-interest. 
Rather the self-interest which enters into his decisions will be an 
enlightened self-interest, based upon full realization of the basic 
truth that business cannot long prosper at the expense of society 
as a whole. This statesmanship is not entirely lacking in present- 
day business, for the present generation of business men includes 
not a few who have signally exhibited these qualities. But com- 
ing generations of business men will need to be more consciously 
trained if the supply of business statesmen is to be commensurate 
with the need for them. 


DEVELOPING BUSINESS STATESMANSHIP 


It is not a part of my assignment to suggest specific means which 
educational institutions should adopt to participate and assist in 
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training for business statesmanship. I have merely presented 
what I believe is an important point of view regarding business 
education and one to be considered in any readjustment of busi- 
ness training in our schools and universities. Whether or not edu- 
cational institutions can do more than make the coming genera- 
tions of business men aware that business management requires 
statesmanlike qualities and define the nature of the problems of 
business statesmanship, I do not know. Certainly business states- 
men can never emerge full-fledged from these institutions; but 
there is doubtless much that these institutions can do through 
seminars, colloquia, and other mechanisms of graduate and adult 
education to inculcate in students of business endowed with 
appropriate natural aptitudes those habits of broad philosophical 
thought which are essential to the development of the qualities 
of business statesmanship. 


THE CONSUMER ADDRESSES THE BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR 


HENRY HARAP 
School of Education, Western Reserve University 


The consumer’s interest is inseparable from the national eco- 
nomic welfare. If a program can be discovered that promises an 
adequate and secure living to all the people, then its fulfillment 
is everybody’s goal regardless of his position in the economic 
order. Assuming that this is still a remote possibility, the con- 
sumer does fear that business educators may unwittingly con- 
tinue to keep the consumer ignorantly submissive. 

The average commercial teacher reflects the point of view of 
the executive, advertiser, salesman, banker, merchant, property 
owner, investor, and trader. Therefore, it would do no harm to 
remind the business educator that very close to nine tenths of his 
pupils are destined, under present circumstances, to be low-paid 
wage and salary workers—not entrepreneurs—much of whose 
interest in economic life will consist in making the hard-earned 
dollar buy an increasingly higher standard of living. 

Most of the current so-called consumer courses and textbooks 
in the field of commercial education are such in name only. Asa 
class, the teachers of commercial education, in sheer self-defense, 
have appropriated an appealing slogan and have attached it to 
the customary producer-centered courses in general business 
training. 

There is an enormous demand for small personal loans on 
which the unwary masses pay an interest rate of from eighteen to 
forty-three per cent. In commercial departments the children 
of these same masses are taught the intricacies of the Federal 
Reserve System, national banks, State banks, but practically noth- 
ing of the formula for computing the exorbitant interest rates of 
industrial banks and personal finance companies. Very little is 
learned of credit unions which had an almost perfect record of 
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solvency during the whole of the depression. The postal savings 
bank, the Nation’s own repository for small savings, is hardly 
mentioned at all in the business courses of the Nation’s own 
schools. 

The virtue of thrift is universally exalted in the textbooks of 
commerce. This concept must be reéxamined in the light of our 
new knowledge of the distribution, security, and continuity of 
income. It is necessary to decide whether the income of youths 
and adults shall be directed towards saving or towards useful 
spending and the enrichment of individual and family life. It is 
necessary to determine whether uncontrolled risks can be secured 
by the present individual savings of the masses. There appears 
to be much impressive evidence that health, old-age, and unem- 
ployment risks have been inadequately secured by individual 
thrift. Impending Federal legislation and universal experience 
abroad dictate that the subject of thrift shall receive a broader 
and more socialized treatment than it has had hitherto in commer- 
cial courses. 

I have just completed a survey of twenty-eight courses in con- 
sumption which reflect the state of mind of intelligent consumers. 
They are becoming informed about the quality and performance 
of goods; the selling artifices of the retail merchant; the common 
modes of misrepresentation and adulteration; the falsification of 
weights and measures; the illegitimate use of brand names and 
labels; the manipulation of packages and containers; the quack- 
ery of foods and drugs; the unreliability of the press; the prac- 
tice of price fixing; the shifting of costs to the consumer; the exor- 
bitant cost of consumer credit; and the extortionate interest rates 
on personal loans. The courses reveal a strong note of resentment 
against the ethical standards of business. The instructors appear 
to be bent on exposing the greedy merchant, the unscrupulous 
advertiser, the speculative builder, the medical quack, and the 
whole gallery of outwardly respectable captains of commerce 
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and industry. This is evident not only in direct statement, but also 
in strictures on laissez faire. The most common themes in these 
courses emphasize consumer protection, organization, and educa- 
tion. To satisfy the consumer, business educators will have to 
offer something stronger than self-improvement and personal 
success in business. 


SELF-INTEREST IS THE DOMINATING MOTIF 


The critical consumer has observed with apprehension the 
tendency of business educators to cultivate the doctrine of indi- 
vidual success and unrestricted competition. He has watched with 
alarm the progressive decline in the moral standards of business. 
He has been shocked by the magnitude of bank suspensions, com- 
mercial failures, misappropriation of investment funds, and cor- 
ruption of public officials. These are not charged directly to the 
business educators; but as a class they are culpable to the extent 
that they have wittingly or unwittingly extolled the attributes 
of self-interest and have neglected to inculcate the principle of 
commercial integrity. Across the pages of every course and text- 
book in commercial education is written large the theme of indi- 
vidual material success. In a profit economy it requires more than 
common insight to discriminate between selfish business and the 
social good. 

Nor should business educators ignore the inexorable march 
towards larger collective economic enterprise, towards the in- 
creasing socialization of industry. Whether we like it or not, we 
are on the threshold of a certain amount of public ownership or 
management of some of our utilities, banking institutions, min- 
eral and natural resources, residential buildings, transportation, 
and insurance systems. Even if one refuses to admit the inevita- 
bility of these trends, no one will deny that we are confronted by 
increasing governmental control or regulation of economic life. 
The number of public employees is certain to grow enormously 
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larger. The students in our schools and colleges who are destined 
to be drawn into public service need to acquire new attitudes of 
responsibility to the common welfare. It is going to be a tremen- 
dous task to break down the common conceptions of political pre- 
ferment and bureaucratic efficiency. Business education must rec- 
ognize that the Government will open up many new occupational 
opportunities in which disinterested and expert managerial, 
accounting, statistical, and economic service is required. 

The American consumer is obliged to bargain in an economy 
which is predominantly corporate in nature. If he is sensitive to 
the forces which control his environment, he feels the constant 
palpable presence of the corporate ghost. As a purchaser of goods 
and services, as a reader of the press, as user of radio and cinema, 
as citizen, taxpayer, public official, and employee, he has to reckon 
with the corporation. It would be trite here to reiterate the widely 
known quantitative evidence of the magnitude of corporate con- 
trol of industry and finance. Suffice it to say that the consumer 
expects the department of business, as well as all other depart- 
ments of a school, to make a scholarly and objective analysis of 
all the ramifications of the corporate structure of business. The 
power of the corporation is enormous and no amount of intelli- 
gence may be adequate to cope with it. But the school is in duty 
bound to investigate and reveal how it affects the price of what 
the citizen buys; the wages for which he works; the officials for 
whom he votes; the taxes that he is forced to pay; the savings 
which he invests; the opinions he is to form; the security of his 
employment; the stability of the economic order; and the peace 
of the world. Then, only, may he discover how he may act if it 
is in his power to make or to influence a choice. 


NEED TO FACE SOCIAL REALITIES 


The consumer is obliged to be a realist and, as such, he implores 
the business educator to keep in constant touch with the realities 
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of social life. Purely theoretical discussions of marginal utility, 
diminishing returns, Gresham’s law, and the like, will not pass 
for consumption economics. The activities should be rich and 
varied and should reproduce realistic consumption situations, as 
far as possible. It must not be confined to textbook learning and 
recitation. The courses should include field trips, interviews, and 
other first-hand experiences. The learning activities should in- 
volve investigating, weighing, measuring, consulting experts, 
obtaining estimates, securing public documents, comparing prices, 
calculating costs, and using practical commercial forms. The 
physical setting of every classroom should resemble a laboratory 
or workshop equipped with materials as they occur in life. Filing 
cabinets should contain pictures, pamphlets, charts, diagrams, 
press clippings, and other fugitive printed matter that is neces- 
sary in investigations, analyses, and researches. The walls should 
be lined with shelves containing books, periodicals, research mon- 
ographs, documents, and other primary source materials. To be 
effective in modifying the consumption habits of the learner, the 
course should be organized into a coherent sequence of real and 
meaningful business situations. 


TRANSFORMING VOCATIONAL INTO CONSUMER CONTENT 


It is becoming increasingly difficult to find employment for 
the graduates of vocational secondary-school courses in the fields 
for which they were trained. If the secondary school continues to 
decline as a center of vocational training, the foresighted admin- 
istrative official would do well to proceed immediately to abolish 
the existing departmental organization. In its place he should 
create a new organization in which social-economic life would 
undoubtedly emerge as a new department. Home economics, 
industrial and commercial education might merge with the social 
and economic studies. The members of these former vocational 
departments would then assume responsibility for teaching those 
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phases of social-economic life (including consumption) which 
they are best equipped to handle. Only in this way can the voca- 
tional content be thoroughly transformed into genuine learning 
activities for effective consumption. 

In the meantime, where the old organization is being contin- 
ued, the commercial departments in search of general materials 
of practical value are looking with favor to the activities of con- 
sumption. This field may be subdivided into five parts: first, con- 
sumption of commodities; second, general purchasing problems; 
third, consumers’ financial problems; fourth, social phases of con- 
sumption; and, fifth, consumption theory. Of these, the depart- 
ment of commercial education might appropriate the financial 
aspects of consumption and possibly the purchase of services, such 
as transportation and communication. The topics in these areas 
have been studied in business courses in the past, but they have 
never been taught primarily in the interest of the consumer. Pur- 
chasing problems have been taught in salesmanship courses, but 
with a few exceptions the treatment has been profit-centered. The 
most fertile field for commercial departments to cultivate in- 
cludes such topics as buying and renting a home, taxes, borrow- 
ing and lending, saving and investing, household accounting, 
installment buying, insurance, and price. 

The basic courses in typewriting and shorthand are useful to 
many laymen. They should be made generally available to all 
students on the secondary level. A pupil should not be permitted 
to graduate unless he has mastered the ability to type at a moder- 
ate rate of speed. For thirty per cent of the graduates of second- 
ary schools who pursue some form of advanced education, a 
knowledge of shorthand may bea valuable asset. For many others 
who have occasion to record spoken discourse, it is a great con- 
venience. If, then, we may think of the consumer as an individual 
performing nonvocational functions, the commercial educator 
has it in his power to contribute to the economy and convenience 
of his activities in graphic communication. 
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CONCLUSION 


Very little can be accomplished for the consumer unless the 
commercial teacher can divest himself of the réle of vicarious 
entrepreneur and assume the réle of a household purchaser. The 
study of thrift should be replaced by an analysis of social secur- 
ity. Ina profit economy the pupil should learn how to distinguish 
between selfish business and public welfare. The business educa- 
tor should not ignore the inevitable march towards increased 
socialization of industry. The department of commercial educa- 
tion should assume responsibility for training the expert in the 
public service. It is the duty of the school to make a scholarly and 
objective analysis of the corporate structure of business and of 
its consequences. The courses in commercial education should be 
organized into a sequence of real and meaningful situations. The 
forward-looking administrative official should consider the reor- 
ganization of the secondary curriculum in order to transform 
declining vocational subjects into vital departments for the edu- 
cation of the consumer. The basic courses in typewriting and 
shorthand should be made available to all students on the second- 
ary level. These are the consumer’s proposals to the business 
educator. 


WHAT DO WE ASK OF BUSINESS EDUCATION? 


LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 
Gilbreth, Incorporated, Consulting Engineers 


The problems involved in readjustments in business education 
to meet the needs of today are many and complicated. But a 
respect for measurement and a willingness to submit to its dis- 
ciplines gives one courage to attack these problems. They are both 
tangible and intangible. They do not lend themselves easily to 
clear and simple statement, and the units, methods, and devices 
with which to make the measurements are not easy to find. But a 
systematic search, patience, and a willingness to face facts will do 
wonders. So will the belief that no problem is insoluble just 
because no one has found a solution; that failures are important 
only as indications of unfruitful attacks on a problem, and that 
successes are chiefly important in that they suggest directions in 
which one can profitably push research. 

It is not strange that business education should face readjust- 
ments, since business and education have both gone through so 
many drastic changes, especially during the last few years. Busi- 
ness has changed in what it covers and in its emphases. Personnel 
in business has changed and also the standards by which people 
are selected, taught, promoted, and released. Education has 
changed in both theories and practice. This is true in the schools 
and colleges; in vocational and trade schools that prepare for 
industry and business, in the so-called “business schools,” and in 
the training done by business itself, in its own schools and train- 
ing courses. 

The history of business, and of education for it, is available. 
Surveys of the present state of affairs are being made. It is the 
future with which we must concern ourselves, if we are to be of 
most use. For what are we preparing in business? What do we 
ask of business education? 
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Whatever our school of thought, we all agree on the need for 
long-time planning. Much of the championship for such plan- 
ning has unfortunately been lost. It, the planning, has been asso- 
ciated with projects that were unacceptable for other reasons than 
their planning. Much so-called “planning” was not such at all, 
in the engineering sense of the term. Support for planning has 
also been lost because some of the people doing it are not fitted 
for this work either by aptitude or training. An adequate planner 
has not only a flair for this work, but training, knowledge, expe- 
rience, and the ability to face facts and to build on them. Long- 
time planning, for business, as for industry and for social and eco- 
nomic welfare, stresses the development of every individual to 
use his individual differences for the benefit of mankind and to 
recognize his likenesses to all mankind. This, of course, implies 
a high sense of social responsibility, as well as a consciousness of 
individuality, that is as yet an ideal rather than a reality. 

We seem to arrive nearest this ideal through the action of 
people who have developed a constructive and on the whole an 
optimistic attitude, or philosophy of life, and certain technics of 
effective living. These include physical adequacy, mental alert- 
ness, emotional serenity, and social adjustment. Such people 
should be able to find for us all that economic security and group 
and individual stability that will continuously solve the changing 
problems that we must expect to face, if we are to progress at all. 

It is interesting to note that business is beginning to realize the 
value of “personality,” the sort of thing that should result from 
acquiring such technics as have been outlined above. It has been 
an oversight of education and of business to underestimate or 
overlook the importance of personality. Education has accepted 
and trained boys and girls for jobs that their personalities were 
not adequate to fill, often because administrators had to get stu- 
dents in order to finance their institutions, which could not run 
without the fees or the endowment that the students provided, 
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directly or indirectly. Business has accepted the result of the train- 
ing, because of the diploma or of a blind faith in the result of edu- 
cation. This has been a terrible waste in all of its aspects. The 
schools have wasted time and energy teaching those unfit for the 
sort of training they offered. The students have wasted time and 
energy training for jobs they will never be able to fill satisfac- 
torily. They could often have been well trained for jobs that they 
could fill and enjoy, while they were wasting time and preparing 
for nothing but dissatisfaction. Business has wasted time trying 
out a product that could never be useful. The result has been a 
large turnover and often a transfer to the schools and colleges of 
dissatisfactions that should have gone to the students selected 
and to their home training and lack of personality assets. 

Another reason why the product of some business education 
is unsatisfactory is because too often courses are offered because 
teachers are available who can teach them, rather than because 
students need the training. This should be remembered when we 
complain of curricula and of the lack of adjustment between them 
and changing needs. There are not one or two, but many time lags 
between the needs of business and supplying these needs. It takes 
time for these needs to be apparent. After that, it takes time for 
them to be formulated in such shape that business education 
understands them. Then it is necessary to have teachers adequate 
to do the training required. Finally, it is necessary to have stu- 
dents adequate to profit by the training. And by the time all these 
lags have been adjusted, the needs may have changed! 

But stating the needs is the important thing. And what business 
can claim that it knows them and is handing on its information 
adequately? Very few, if the practice of business and industrial 
“scouts” is any indication. These scouts, who go each spring to the 
various schools and colleges that furnish training to find and select 
“the cream of the crop,” would make an interesting study. They 
have no uniform program of investigation. Some trust to the 
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judgment of the faculty, some to that of the personnel people, 
some to student opinion as to the effectiveness of those whom 
they spot as possible prospects for work in their organizations. 
Many use some combination of these technics. But there are not 
a few who believe that they are born or trained to locate valuable 
people at sight! They may use contour of face, color of hair, or 
any other ofa long list of pseudoscientific criteria, which they may 
camouflage, conceal, acknowledge, or boast of, if they use them 
consciously, and follow blindly, if they use them unconsciously. 
Sometimes they are actually excellent judges of character and 
aptitudes, and so make wise selections for the companies whom 
they represent, in spite of the foolish technics that they use. There 
are, of course, many well-trained and most efficient “scouts.” A 
good scout is worth more than any money he may ask! If he him- 
self has an agreeable personality, and real ability to “sell” his 
organization not only to the people whom he wants as employees 
for his company, but to every one in the schools and colleges 
where he goes, he can do a job that is a big asset to his firm. 
Business education to the uninitiated has the appearance of 
being a very simple problem as compared to other types of edu- 
cation. But here are some of the facts. Only a few colleges train 
specifically for business, and these mostly in their special and 
graduate schools, or in their senior year, or in six-year courses 
that combine training for business with the so-called “culture 
courses.” Many colleges, including most of the women’s colleges, 
deprecate training for business while at college, and believe that 
their students should plan to take such “vocational courses” as 
will fit them for the entering jobs in business after they have 
taken their bachelor of arts degrees. This means in many cases an 
extra year of study, often in a private business school which is 
expensive but usually does a good job and as a result gets good 
jobs for its graduates. The high schools that give business train- 
ing usually substitute the vocational courses for culture courses. 
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They may do a good job, as they see it, and the graduates can 
often compete satisfactorily with college graduates, so far as skills 
are concerned. But they, of course, lack the training in back- 
ground culture that makes it possible for them to go as far as the 
college trained. In many schools neither the home background 
of the students who elect the business courses nor that of the 
teachers to whom they are assigned can supply much such back- 
ground, which makes the lack of culture courses even more seri- 
ous. Granted that the college trained often lack the practical 
experience, and the incentive to catch up, that the noncollege 
trained may have, there is still a great need for those who teach 
business technics to the noncollege trained to try to make them 
adequate for the competition. 

While it cannot be said that business has succeeded in formu- 
lating its demands in the clean-cut, simple, and specific terms 
that we hope for, it has come to realize and to say that three of 
the things that it requires are: (1) an ability and willingness to 
work hard; (2) high quality of workmanship; (3) adjustability. 
These seem specifications that can easily be met by education, but 
they are not. They make fundamental demands on the worker. 
He must be self-disciplined and also be willing to submit to tak- 
ing orders from others; he must know how to get quantity and 
quality of work without undue effort or fatigue; he must have 
stability and adaptability, at the same time. This implies careful 
selection as well as training, on the part of the school, and it also 
implies far less specialization than has been usual. 

We have all overdone specialization, not in so far as we have 
trained people to do things with high finish, but in that we have 
prepared them to do too few things, so that, if a shift of job 
becomes necessary, they cannot turn to other things with the 
assurance that they can succeed at them. We have neglected the 
type of fundamental training that makes transfer easy. This has 
been proved during the past years by the number of people who 
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were unable to adjust themselves to other work when they lost 
their jobs. Those of us who tried to find reémployment for these 
people know that they feared to attempt work, had forgotten 
how to learn, or had nothing upon which to build new vocational 
skills, 

Business has helped itself in many cases, but complicated the 
problem of business education by furnishing its own specialized 
vocational training for its employees. It has sometimes been able 
to tell the schools of various types from which its employees come 
what sort of education they can best give as a preparation for 
what business itself expects to give. But there is far more tendency 
to ask for “personality plus” than for a specific curriculum. And 
there is more “Do not” than “Do.” “Do not give any specialized 
training,” “Do not try to give vocational training,” “Do not over- 
train, and possibly kill all initiative,” etc. 

We have always felt that great assistance could be given in the 
problems of business education by considering skills and satisfac- 
tions. The classification into skills of various sorts is a very simple 
one. There are skills in handling (1) materials; (2) machines; 
(3) money; (4) memoranda (or paper work); and (5) men. 

Yet it enables one to analyze both men and jobs effectively. 
What skills does a job require? What skills does a man offer? 
This should help business education visualize the training 
needed. Similarly, satisfactions can be simply classified, into 


1. Tangible, like “money,” “prestige,” “liking for fellow workers,” etc. 


2. Intangible satisfactions, like “liking for quantity work,” “liking for 
quality work,” “for repetitive work,” “for nonrepetitive work,” “for 
rhythm,” etc. 

Technics of job analyses and of personality analyses are in- 
creasingly available. As they advance it should be possible to 
measure the effectiveness of business education more accurately. 
But the acceptance of the value of measurement is the first step in 
reaching an adequate solution of the problems in this field, as it is 
in all others. 


READJUSTMENTS WHICH NEED EMPHASIS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


JOY ELMER MORGAN 
The Journal of the National Education Association 


“I’m interested in skilled employees,” said the personnel 


director of a large department store recently, “but I’m more in- 
terested in ideas, in suggestions as to how to supplement or 
improve our service. Yet not one person in a hundred who comes 
to my desk has any ideas.” 

Today almost every skilled occupation is overcrowded. This 
is likely to continue so. Three types of students will get ahead 
under these conditions: First, those who are exceptionally skilled, 
who are accurate typists, dependable stenographers, or resource- 
ful file clerks. Second, those who are unusually attractive per- 
sonally so that their mere presence is considered an asset. Third, 
those who have the inventive habit and who can take the initiative 
in developing new types of jobs, who can see things to do and 
work out new ways of doing them. Every executive knows that 
this trait is the hardest of all to find and yet it can in considerable 
measure be taught and learned. 

Business education needs on the one hand to sharpen its train- 
ing in the specific skills and personal qualities needed in today’s 
world. On the other hand, it needs to carry along with the train- 
ing in skills a broad understanding of society itself, what it is, and 
what, with greater foresight, it might become. These qualities of 
skills, personality, and inventive thinking cannot be separated. 
Herein lies the reason why vocational education cannot be sepa- 
rated from general education. They are two phases of one life in 
process of development and each must minister to the other. 
America has been brought to her present plight because the people 
in the various professions and vocations have been too narrowly 
trained as specialists—so narrowly trained that they could not 
see the broad social consequences of their acts in a democracy. 

The school is maintained by society. It has no right to develop 
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any point of view nor to teach any skill in a way that would be to 
the disadvantage of society. To test the value of each subject 
taught in the business-education curriculum, we need to ask: first, 
does it help the individual to be a better human being? Second, 
what will be the effect of such teaching on the social order? 


TEACHING THE SKILLS 


The people who administer business education should be con- 
tinuously critical of its curriculum. They should be critical first 
as to whether the curriculum is broad enough. Office work thirty 
or forty years ago consisted largely of handling books or corre- 
spondence. Today such clerical work as handling advertising, 
sales campaigns, market-and-credit analyses and collections, sta- 
tistical and financial statements—these have become part of the 
functions of the modern office, all requiring detailed skills. 

In the second place, they should ask themselves whether the 
skills that are now taught are sufficiently well taught to accom- 
plish the ends desired? Can the stenographer do accurate work? 
Can the secretary do efficiently and happily the varied tasks which 
the office implies? Does the graduate know how to make an appli- 
cation for work? Above all, does the student understand the nec- 
essity for real dependability? Is he capable of estimating the qual- 
ity of his own work as good or poor? 

There is much talk today about interpreting the schools to the 
people. There is no point at which the school touches the leader- 
ship of America more directly and immediately than through the 
graduates of its business courses. These young people are going 
into our offices, professions, and industries. They are either com- 
petent or incompetent, skilled or unskilled, dependable in their 
personal habits or unreliable. If they have shortcomings, their 
employers rightly or wrongly will tend to charge these to the 
schools. 
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TEACHING PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


The importance of personality in today’s world cannot be over- 
estimated. Under conditions of modern life our destinies are more 
and more in the hands of other people. Their estimates of us must 
play a large part in our advance. Since personal attractiveness is 
so important a factor in such estimates, it should be made a sub- 
stantial part of the course in business education. Each student 
might well be supplied with a self-rating scale in personality 
development. Let him ask himself: How do I score on such 
items as the following: 


1. DoI have sufficient health and physical vigor to perform 
2. Are my clothes clean, appropriate, and becoming? . . 
3. Are my nails, teeth, and hair immaculately cared for? . . 
4. Is my voice clear, pleasant, and well-modulated? . . . 
5. have good posture in sitting, standing, walking? . . 
6. Am I courteous and poised even when things go wrong? . 
7. Do I understand office amenities, such as courtesy and 
thoughtfulness to my fellow workers, tact in making tele- 
phone calls, and in meeting and introducing callers? . . 
8. Have I personal peculiarities which are offensive to my fel- 
low workers or employers? . . . . 
9. Am I cheerful and pleasant, with a sense of humor? a 
10. Have I improved one working habit during the past 
Allow 10 for a perfect score under each item; less than perfect below 
10 in proportion to achievement. Subheadings can be filled in under each 
of these 10 questions. For example, health springs from right habits of 
working, eating, sleeping, exercise, and cleanliness. Have I improved in 
each of these points during the past month? What plans have I for im- 

provement in each next month? 


TEACHING INVENTIVE THINKING 

In organizing business education to develop the creative abili- 
ties of the student, the course of study itself must be flexible. It 
has been suggested that every secondary school devote at least 
IO per cent of its time and resources to experimentation. (See 
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“The High School of Tomorrow,” Editorial, Journal of the 
National Education Association, March 1932.) Let the teacher 
spend one class period out of ten trying new things. Let the stu- 
dent devote 10 per cent of his time to lines of study which he 
maps out for himself. Only thus can he learn how to plan his 
own study and growth. Employers almost universally prefer 
young men and women with inventive ability in many lines rather 
than those who are specialists in one. 

A good place to begin would be to develop units of learning 
drawn from the apparent and pressing needs of today’s life. Ulti- 
mately, instead of having three subjects per week for a year, such 
as bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand, we should have 
hundreds of specific units of learning which would be as flexible 
as life itself and which would be under constant revision. The 
teaching of current material in our business-education courses is 
today in the experimental stages. We shall have to devote our- 
selves increasingly in the next few years to the preparation of 
concrete teaching materials on social-economic problems. 

The underlying purpose of such learning units would be to 
mobilize the inventive thinking of our young people in the im- 
provement of American civilization. Instead of preparing the 
young men and women in our commercial departments for a 
narrow technical job, cannot we give them a vision of what Amer- 
ica might become if we had the foresight and the determination 
to work at the problem? America is a great nation. The pioneer 
spirit is one of the strongest elements in its character. Its young 
people need not settle into routine bread-and-butter activities 
without realizing that there is a prospect of creating a better civ- 
ilization for all. 

As a beginning, let each class in business education study the 
report of the Social Economic Goals of America, prepared by a 
committee of the National Education Association. Let them study 
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these goals in relation to their own homes, their neighborhoods, 
and the industries and enterprises of their communities. Is there 
security or lack of it? Fair play or control by a few? Is there 
extreme poverty on the one hand and extreme riches on the 
other? What proportion of the people live in unsanitary and 
crowded quarters? How can the community provide better hous- 
ing? How many people in the community are dependent on 
public relief? 

The second step would be for each student to ask what he can 
do to improve conditions and to bring about the realization of 
the social-economic goals in community, State, Nation, and 
world. Let students discuss new fields for inventive thinking in 
which they can make a place for themselves. There is today no 
dearth of useful work to be done. The problem is to interpret 
needed services to the community. Libraries, schools, and 
churches are overcrowded by those who want their help. Adult 
education is held back for lack of workers to develop it. Half the 
population has no chance at the facilities which make leisure 
worth while. 

These are fields in which money profits can never be large. The 
young people who devote their lives to them must think more 
of their own happiness and growth than of the money they can 
make. There are too many salesmen in the parasitic industries 
trying to make a living regardless of the effect on other human 
beings. There are too few people in the public services. Why 
cannot our courses in salesmanship arouse young people to organ- 
ize such activities and to persuade the community to support 
them? 

The field of housing, for example, has now become an impor- 
tant part of the American program of recovery and reconstruc- 
tion. Shall we foist upon the coming generation a chaotic mass of 
poorly built houses, in unplanned neighborhoods, in poorly de- 
signed cities, at exorbitant prices and excessive interest rates? 
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Next to the choice of a mate or a vocation, the purchase of a house 
is one of the major decisions of a lifetime. Housing can and 
should be taught in our business-education curricula from the 
point of view of individual and social welfare. 

Closely associated with the teaching of housing comes instruc- 
tion in the business side of home life. Young people need infor- 
mation on how to plan a financial policy over a lifetime. This 
study might be divided into five- or ten-year periods and include 
a study of the major financial activities of those periods, such as 
education, establishing a home, and the like. The question of 
investments would include discussion of postal savings, United 
States Savings Bonds, insurance, and the like. As consumers, 
young people might well be encouraged to form a junior con- 
sumers council in the high school, giving time to the evaluation 
of advertising and high-pressure salesmanship. 

Is there not need also of stressing in our secondary and higher 
institutions, wherever business education is taught, the business 
man’s social and civic responsibility? Are we not turning out in 
our technical courses a group of workers who believe that they 
must go along with the boss, regardless of the rightness of what 
he stands for? Are not those who train our future business leaders 
in a better position than any one else to see that they are suffici- 
ently grounded in broad principles of ethics, economics, sociol- 
ogy, and government, so that their business conduct will be influ- 
enced by these principles? 

The senatorial investigations into the Stock Exchange and the 
investment bankers have brought to light a body of information 
which has deeply stirred the thinking of the American people. 
Any one by looking about him can now see the sweeping charac- 
ter of the “corporate revolution” which has taken place in Ameri- 
can industry. The omnipresent corporate forms reach down into 
the smallest community and touch almost our every act. They 
control the foods and drugs we use, our facilities for transporta- 
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tion, the utilities that light and heat our homes, the chains of 
communication by which we receive our news and entertain- 
ment. For millions of our people they are the givers and takers 
of jobs and can determine where men shall live and whether or 
not they shall be employed at all. 

Corporate forms in themselves are neither good nor bad. They 
are instruments which can be turned to one use or the other. 
Some have been notably dominated by the humane point of view. 
There is in all human nature an inherent desire for self-respect 
and for the approval of others. Public sentiment can in the end 
decide the purpose and character of the corporation if the young 
men and women in the schools are enlightened by facts. 

Such public sentiment must include the election to public office 
of men and women of the highest integrity and intelligence 
regardless of party. It is probable that today approximately one 
person in two is dependent for his living or income at least in part 
upon the activities of government. Whether our democratic 
experiment can succeed will depend upon how well those activi- 
ties are conducted. Of the 3,000,000 civil servants—in local, 
State, and National governments—2,500,000 are high-school 
graduates. As the level of education rises and as high schools and 
colleges organize special courses to prepare for government serv- 
ice, we may expect a new spirit of confidence in the conduct of 
public affairs. 

We are entering a period when widely increased codperation 
is necessary. This codperation cannot be good unless the individ- 
uals are good in their own ideals and habits of life and work. The 
business leadership of America in the 1940’s and ’50’s is in the 
high schools today. If there is proper emphasis on the economic 
and civic aspects of their training, the effects will be felt almost 
immediately and over the next twenty years might easily become 
a deciding factor in the success of our American democracy. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
TO GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 


WALLACE B. DONHAM 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University 


The principal characteristic and chief glory of American busi- 
ness has been the initiative and courage with which the develop- 
ment of a continent and the rapid progress of science have been 
turned to the service of great masses of people. The very speed of 
this development, however, is one of the critical problems of 
civilization. In any period of rapid progress vast maladjustments 
are inevitable. Notably since the first Interstate Commerce Act, 
social pressures resulting from such maladjustments and the nec- 
essity of reconciling and harmonizing the interests of diverse 
social groups to maintain equilibrium have brought continuously 
increasing intervention of government in business. Examples of 
such maladjustments may be found in the increasing amplitude 
of the ups and downs of the business cycle and in the unemploy- 
ment situation. The effect of maladjustment in stimulating gov- 
ernment intervention is seen in the long list of regulatory com- 
missions and antitrust and similar laws and in the striking growth 
of public activity under two administrations in this depression. 
Such maladjustments and efforts to remedy them add continu- 
ously to the administrative problems involved in determining 
policy and action both in business and in government. The accel- 
eration in the speed of social change brought about by scientific 
progress and business initiative is a heavy price to pay for mate- 
rial progress. Social routines and institutions are weakened dan- 
gerously. Administrative decisions are made which affect such 
routines and institutions without adequate apprehension of their 
importance in the stability of society. Constant improvement of 
administration both in business and in government is essential. 

At the moment, change in the business area is dangerously 
slowed down and political change dangerously accelerated. The 
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failure of business to revive—the ominous slowness of recovery 
from depression—contributes to and stimulates an alarming 
rapidity of change in the political area. Per contra, rapid and 
uncertain political changes upset business confidence and paralyze 
initiative. Wherever responsibility lies—and the search for per- 
sonal devils is a peculiarly futile occupation—business must rec- 
ognize that its failure to start up, if much longer continued, will 
constitute a failure to carry its part of the burden of maintaining 
social stability. Our Government, also, should recognize that it 
is ill-prepared to deal with complex social questions. In many 
areas the spoils system still reigns; and where it does, our Civil 
Service is ill-suited for handling difficult new situations. Much 
of our present trouble results from the necessity of extempo- 
rizing organizations to administer government activities. The 
vicious circle of inactivity in business and overactivity in an ill- 
prepared government, with consequent failure of individual ini- 
tiative and responsibility, complicates our present problems in the 
same manner that the vicious circle of deflation and liquidation 
has intensified the depression. The failure of either group, busi- 
ness or government, effectively to perform its own function accen- 
tuates the difficulties of the other group and induces action by 
each which intensifies the stresses and strains on the other. Sym- 
pathetic mutual understanding of these complexities too often is 
wholly lacking. 

It is unfortunate that men cannot be prepared overnight for 
these positions in industry and government where the new prob- 
lems appear overwhelming. Since such training cannot be sup- 
plied in a short time it is necessary that some definite program 
be prepared by the universities to supply this need. 


UNDERSTANDING GOVERNMENT IN RELATION TO 
PRIVATE BUSINESS 


In the training of men for these posts there are really two 
objectives, which, particularly in their later stages, become dis- 
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tinct. The first is to give the business man engaged in private busi- 
ness a better understanding of the Government with whose forces 
he comes into constant contact and with whose personnel he must 
spend much of his time. From it he receives his licenses, fran- 
chises, and charters to do business. To it he pays fees, taxes, and 
duties. By it he is regulated, whether in the high degree of a pub- 
lic utility or in the lesser degree of an ordinary business. To it he 
must resort for favorable legislation and favorable administra- 
tive orders. From it he must endure unfavorable legislation 
and unfavorable administrative orders. On its courts and similar 
machinery he must rely for protection. With it he must deal as 
buyer, seller, landlord, tenant, independent contractor, or em- 
ployee. With it he must at times compete. On it he must depend 
constantly for information, services, standards, and the innumer- 
able desiderata for engaging successfully in business in a compli- 
cated and rapidly changing world. To be an effective business 
man he must understand this Government and how to work with 
it; know something of its peculiar personnel and methods, its 
“rules of the game.” If he wishes a studied consideration by the 
Government of the necessities of our industrial civilization as he 
sees them, he must work out some more effective method of pre- 
senting his point of view and codperating in adjusting it to the 
public interest than is provided by the present extraconstitutional 
pressure groups. 


TRAINED PERSONNEL FOR PUBLIC BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The second objective is to aid the community by providing a 
trained personnel for public business and by determining as far 
as possible the best dividing lines in the public interest between 
government, or government regulation, and private business. 
Many government positions come nearer to the category of busi- 
ness executive work than to the work of legal or technological 
specialists. This is particularly true whenever the job involves 
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not merely the conduct of the ordinary affairs of government but 
the regulation or direct management of private business. The 
splendid example of the British Civil Service, which profits by 
university training adapted to its needs, lies before us. 

The extent to which government regulates private business is 
understood by every business man who is affected by such regu- 
lation; but few, perhaps, realize how many corporations the 
Federal Government has itself organized or promoted to carry 
out business activities. In both these areas trained men are needed. 

In addition, there is a need for properly trained men in the 
positions in government where a knowledge of business is useful, 
but not essential. Training for such jobs in the consular service 
and other diplomatic posts, elective positions and legal positions 
is best accomplished, however, by the departments of law and 
government in the various universities rather than by the depart- 
ment of business administration. 

In attempting to provide, by university training, the necessary 
background for those men entering both business and govern- 
ment, it is necessary to go beyond the mere enumeration of factors 
affecting the relationship between industry and government. 
Since men in administrative positions are constantly confronted 
with situations and questions which involve or may involve both 
policy and action, it is necessary to plan the training of these men 
in such a manner that they will accumulate a broad background 
of information by analyzing and considering the actual problems 
which they will meet after they have been graduated. The minds 
of these men, however, must not be turned into a lumberyard of 
useless information; it is essential that they be trained in the eval- 
uation of various factors as they affect a specific problem. The 
development of a flexible mind, capable of adapting itself to ever- 
changing situations, should be the primary purpose of an institu- 
tion training men for the responsibilities of these positions in 
government and industry. 
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Mere mental calisthenics will not serve to train these men 
properly, for there must of necessity be specialized courses in par- 
ticular functions of the Government, such as regulatory activi- 
ties, or in Federal finance and taxation. A proper balance can be 
struck, however, between the concentration in a particular field 
and the broader background required for all students interested 
in the relationships between industry and government. It is just 
as important to prevent overspecialization as it is to avoid over- 
generalization. It must be remembered that there are still certain 
difficulties in securing positions in some branches of the Govern- 
ment, and it would be unwise to train men for specific positions 
which may not be available to them. Whether permanent careers 
in public administration become available or not, broad training 
which precludes overspecialization will fit the student of public 
administration to be useful alike in public service or in private 
business. 


PROGRAM AT HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL 


The program of study for this field at the Harvard Business 
School requires a majority of the courses to be taken in the field 
of business administration. In the first half of the first year a 
student takes the regular required courses in accounting, finance, 
industrial management, marketing, and statistics. One section of 
each of these classes is especially designed for men electing the 
program in public business administration and pays considerable 
attention to problems where government regulation or control 
becomes a factor in the special field considered. The point of 
view, however, will remain that of private business. As an elec- 
tive in the second semester, a course in public aspects of private 
business is offered. In this course the points of contact between 
business and government and the problems arising at these points 
will be considered from the point of view of a particular business 
concern. 
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In the second year a student takes not more than two courses 
in public business administration, two electives, and one required 
course in business policy which codrdinates the work of the first 
year and develops the theory of policy determination for private 
business. The courses given in public business administration 
include: Industry and Government in the United States, attempt- 
ing to appraise recent governmental developments; Introduc- 
tion to Public Aspects of Business; Federal Finance and Taxa- 
tion; Monetary Policies and Problems; Public Regulation; Agri- 
cultural Industries; Problems of Economic Balance; Statistics of 
Economic Planning; and International Commercial Relations. 
In addition, research in any particular field of interest may be 
undertaken under the guidance of some member of the faculty. 

A man with such training should be able to make his contribu- 
tion, either in industry or in government, to the intelligent solu- 
tion of the many bewildering problems facing us today. In time, 
more stable industrial and governmental relationships should 
evolve if these men are trained in adequate numbers. This would 
be valuable to the nation at large, and a better understanding 
between government and business would be forthcoming if 
mutual suspicions were swept away. To provide such men to the 
Nation is the challenge to educational leaders. Universities can 
make a great contribution by developing their facilities and offer- 
ing courses to encourage young men to plan their careers in this 
field. The future will indeed be brighter if we can forecast that 
trained young men will not only be available but anxious to go 
into government service, and that their contemporaries will have 
a sympathetic understanding of the problems of government and 
its relation to their own business activities. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINED SOCIOLOGISTS 
IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


F. STUART CHAPIN 
American Sociological Society 


The Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel was 
appointed by the Social Science Research Council in December 
1933 as an outgrowth of certain recommendations made by the 
Presidential Research Committee on Recent Social Trends. The 
Commission was assigned the task of inquiring into the status of 
public service and government employment. 

It was found that there are about 175,000 independent units 
of government in the United States and that they employ approx- 
imately 3,250,000 public servants. But it was found also that 
public service has been unable to attract in general as capable 
men and women as private employment. 

In its recently published summary of findings, Better Govern- 
ment Personnel,’ the Commission comes out squarely for the rec- 
ommendation that the “day-to-day administrative work of gov- 
ernment be definitely made a career service.” This very frank 
recommendation should be of much interest to sociologists who 
have been thinking in terms of professional outlets for competent 
men and women with graduate training in sociology. Hereto- 
fore, the sociologists who have entered public service have done 
so single-handed and on their own, more or less like pioneers out 
in front of the main body which has hugged the traditional aca- 
demic cloisters. With the Federal Government attempting to 
come to grips with the problems of the Nation, many competent 
persons of sociological training have been called into the public 
service. 

The commission also recommends that “the career service sys- 
tem” should be extended to local as well as to State and Federal 
* New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1935. 
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Government units by the enactment of proper laws and ordi- 
nances, and by the extension of existing civil-service systems. 

What technical service can sociologists render, and what func- 
tions can they perform in government work which would make 
increasing room for trained specialists? What should their train- 
ing and field experience be and how should courses in depart- 
ments of sociology be reshaped to prepare and qualify persons 
for professional public service? 

How can sociologists assist the Commission in carrying its rec- 
ommendations into action? What practical suggestions can they 
make at this point of procedure? That we have a live interest in 
this general problem is certainly attested by the fact that the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society 
in 1934 and the one for 1935 bear right on the point, and also by 
the fact that the Society has created a special Committee on 
Opportunities for Trained Sociologists. 

The Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel has 
asked all professional organizations to render aid and give it the 
benefit of their serious thought and attention. 

It occurs to me that it would be very helpful if sociologists as 
individuals, as members of departments, or as students in gradu- 
ate training could devote some time to the consideration of the 
Commission’s findings and recommendations and forward their 
reactions and suggestions to Dr. Walter C. Reckless, chairman of 
the Society’s Committee on Opportunities for Trained Sociol- 
ogists, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. He will 
undertake to compile and analyze these suggestions and expres- 
sions of opinion and transmit them to the commission. If the pub- 
lished report, Better Government Personnel, is not readily avail- 
able for reference and study, a letter to Dr. Luther Gulick, Secre- 
tary of the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, 
302 East 35th Street, New York City, will bring a mimeo- 
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graphed copy of the recommendations made by the Commission 
as a result of its investigations. 

It would be most helpful if the members of departments of 
sociology would have special call meetings to express opinions 
and voice suggestions, the gist of which would be transmitted to 
the chairman of the Committee on Opportunities for Trained 
Sociologists. It would be helpful also if graduate students at cen- 
ters of sociological study could get together in special meetings 
to discuss the recommendations of the Commission in view of the 
questions raised above, and undertake to send the summarized 
minutes of these meetings to Dr. Reckless. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


An Introduction to Teaching and Learning, by G. A. YoAKAM 
AND R. G. Simpson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1934, 498 pages. 


The book is well written and presents sound techniques. Its organiza- 
tion is superior to many predecessors. A succinct statement of fundamental 
principles of teaching and learning is followed by separate treatments of 
activities and techniques of teaching, techniques and activities of learning, 
the media of teaching and learning, and, finally, a genuinely encouraging 
treatment of “teaching and learning by wholes,” which presents the point 
of view of the progressive group, particularly as it pertains to the activity 
movement, with the authors taking a midway position. If the authors are 
representative of the subject-matter-set-out-to-be-learned group, the ice 
is being broken. 


The Transitional Public School, by Cyrus D. MeEap anp FRED 
W. Ortu. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934, xxii 
+ 371 pages. 

One cannot read this volume without genuine appreciation for the sane 
analysis of the theories underlying “subjects” and “activities.” The pro- 
fusion of concrete illustrations drawn from the programs of selected public 
elementary schools demonstrates conclusively that “the experiential and 
the curricular are not antipathetic or antagonistic.” The transitional school 
so ably pictured in these pages clearly points the way for the immediate 
future of a sound progressivism in elementary education. 


National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-third Year- 
book, Part II, The Activity Movement, 1934, xi + 320 pages. 


In this volume we have a comprehensive definition, statements, and 
analyses of various points of view, controversial issues, and statements of 
agreement, which bring to focus the fundamental issues involved. A 
descriptive statement interpreting the principle of activity as applied to 
schoolwork and constructive observations on the problem of evaluating 
the learning product, with the above, give us the best thought of the pro- 
fession on the possibilities and limitations of the activity movement as an 
educational medium. 
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School Publicity, by BeLMonr Fartey. Palo Alto: Stanford 
University Press, 1934, 118 pages. 


Dr. Farley has given us a practical handbook of suggestions for effec- 
tive interpretation of the school. After presenting a sound philosophy of 
educational interpretation, which calls for a sympathetic statement of 
objectives and appraisal of results, the author outlines the administrative 
machinery and the avenues of publicity both within the school and directly 
to the public. Unique emphasis is placed on the value of interpreting the 
school and the program to the pupils—tomorrow’s citizens and taxpayers. 
Equally commendable and to the point is the final chapter which assembles 
the best of guiding principles that will aid the school publicist in the analysis 
of his community audiences, the preparation of his material, and the selec- 
tion of the content of his publicity program. 


High School Administration and Supervision, by Pu1urp W. L. 
Cox anp R. Emerson Lancritt. New York: American Book 


Company, 1934, 675 pages. 

The authors of this text of 675 pages have given us an admirable hand- 
book of practical information dealing with the problems of high-school 
organization and management. The questions it raises are such as pertain 
to the everyday work of the secondary-school principal, and the suggested 
answers are the result of many experiments and of the authors’ wide and 
rich experience. A text of this character put into the hands of an inexperi- 
enced principal will save him from many mistakes, and, to the seasoned 
administrator, the thoroughly modern point of view of the book will give 
encouragement and confirmation. 


Education on the Air, Fifth Yearbook of the Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio, edited by JosEpHinE H. MacLatcnuy. 
Columbus: Ohio State University, 1934, 336 pages. 


This 1934 Yearbook surpasses its predecessors in one important respect. 
It gives merited emphasis to the place of radio in our national social pattern. 
This is not to deny the importance of broadcast research regarding which 
there are several reports. It is not to say that radio programs for schools 
have no significance. It is to say that the interrelationships among radio, as 
an educational medium, and other media are important to a comprehensive 
view of national facilities. Radio in relation to government, the home, 
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schools, newspapers, magazines, books, motion pictures, the library, muse- 
ums, industry, and commerce is given due consideration. 


The Family, Its Sociology and Social Psychiatry, by JosEPH 
Kirk Fotsom. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1934, 604 


pages. 

Written as a college text, this volume should also be of interest to social 
workers and those in the field of adult education. Its six parts deal with 
the family pattern, the cultural history and geography of the family, social 
change and the family, family problems and mass readjustments, family 
problems and individual readjustments, and the cultural future of the 
family. The approach is more sociological than psychiatric. One of the 
Wiley Social Science Series, under the editorship of Henry Pratt Fairchild. 


A Study of the Problems of 652 Gainfully Employed Married 
Women Homemakers, by Crecite Tipton La 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, Bureau 
of Publications, 1934, 208 pages. 


This study should prove of professional interest to the social worker, 
home economist, and employer. It will be of vital interest, as well, to the 
gainfully employed married woman homemaker and to the woman con- 
templating marriage and wage earning. The chapters dealing with the 
management of the household and family relationship are of particular 
significance. The book should interest sociologists for its picture of the 
effect of social change upon the family pattern. 


The Illegitimate Family in New York City, by Rutu REep. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1934, 385 pages. 


A study of the problem of the illegitimate family in New York City, and 
of the correlated programs of various types of social agency to meet the 
problems it presents. This volume will prove significant to those engaged 
in all aspects of social work, but particularly to those concerned with child 
care. It should prove as significant to those engaged in social welfare work 
in other American cities as to those who are working in this field in New 


York City itself. 


The Family, by M. F. Nimxorr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1934, 526 pages. 
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A college text dealing with the American pattern of family life—its 
history, present function in relationship to our other social institutions and 
personal happiness, and future. Subjects covered are the structure and 
functions of the family, origin and development of the family, backgrounds 
and pattern of the modern American family, biological, economic, and 
social aspects of the family, the marriage relationship and the child in the 
family, family disorganization and reorganization. Preface by William F. 
Ogburn. 
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Crippled and Disabled, by Henry H. KessLer. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 

Critical Introduction to Ethics, by PHILLIP WHEELWRIGHT. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 

Growth and Development of the Young Child, by WriniFRED Ranp, 
Mary E. Sweeney, AND E. Lee Vincent. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company. 

Handbook for Field Work Students (Family Welfare), edited by Mar- 
GARET CocHRAN BrisToL AND CATHERINE Dunn. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 

Handedness, Right and Left, by IRA S. W1LE. Boston: Lathrop, Lee and 
Shepard Company. 

Infantile Paralysis, by GEORGE Draper. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Inc. 

Meaning and Varieties of Love, by J. W. BripGEs. Cambridge: Sci-Art 
Publishers. 

Meaning of Marx, edited by SipnEy Hook. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Inc. 

Modern Motherhood, by CLaupE Epwin Heaton. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc. 

Moscow Carrousel, by EUGENE Lyons. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. 
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National Music, by RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMs. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 

National Probation Association Y earbook 1934. New York: National Pro- 
bation Association. 

On Writing the Diary of a Modest Man, by RoLto WaLTER Brown. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 

Public School Education of Second-Generation Japanese in California, 
by REGINALD BELL. Stanford University: Stanford University Press. 

Social Ideas of American Educators, by MERLE Curti. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Social Settlements in New York City, by ALFRED J. KENNEDY AND 
Katuryn Farra. New York: Columbia University Press. 

State in Theory and Practice, by Haroup J. Lasx1. New York: Viking 
Press. 

Ten Years of Adult Education, by MorsE ApAMs CARTWRIGHT. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Tuberculosis, by FrEp G. Hotmes. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc. 


DICTIONARY TROUBLE? 


Eliminate It in your schools with MY WORD BOOK, a new spelling series with 
realistic dictionary work provided right where it is needed—in the spelling classes. 


What This New Spelling Series Does. This new spelling series furnishes each child 
with a real, little dictionary and dictionary training, integrated spelling activities, con- 
textual spelling tests, individual review, and unusual teaching materials. The word 
list is based on the recent spelling investigations including the most recent study of 
childhood usage, which was made under the direction of Frederick S. Breed, Ph.D., 
of the University of Chicago, co-author of the series. 


All Under One Cover. All of these materials are furnished under one cover for the 
price of the average spelling pad. 


If you do not have a sample, write for it now. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


76 NINTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A unique tour of Europe and thé 


SOVIET UNIO 


67 Days with a month and a half of 
S379 travel and study at the 


including all tanspor- ME QOSCOW UNIVERSITY 


tation and hotels, all 


meals and sleeping ac- S CH 


commodations except 


pe tt from Kiev An opportunity for students, teachers and all those inte ; . 
= - ested in social progress, to learn while they travel. Fielg™ 
oa work includes travel through Ukraine and Crimea. The tou 
DENMARK is expertly conducted . . . and the cost is as little as you 
FINLAND 
RUSSIA might spend on a vacation at home. 
GERMANY Sailing in the “Britannic” from New York, June 29. 
BELGIUM Returning in the “Berengaria” to New York, Sept. 3. + 
FRANCE Write for Booklet JE-5 


THE WORLD YOUR UNIVERSITY 


(INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL TOURS) 
Hotel Brevoort 11 Fifth Avenue New Yo 


Let’s be truthful... 


Our hotels are well built, therefore, quiet . . . and we propose to keep 
them so. 


We do not have the cheapest meals in the neighborhood . . . 


We pride ourselves on our well balanced menus and the i aged of our 
food and service . . . Yet, we keep our prices moderately low. 


We do not cater to restless modernity . . . Our clientele demands the 
comfort and quiet dignity of a well run home. 


We pledge ourselves to this service. 


HOTEL EARLE 
Washington Square, N.W. Telephone: Gramercy 7-8150. 


HOTEL HOLLEY 
Washington Square, West. Telephone: Spring 7-3000. 


HOTEL VAN RENSSELAER 
17 E. 11th Street. Telephone: Stuyvesant 9-1410. 
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PERSONALITY AND THE FAMILY 


By HORNELL HART, Hartford Theological Seminary 
and ELLA B. HART 


Sw 


? a fundamental and illuminating conception of person- 
alties and their interactions. Makes a scientific, constructive 
approach to the problems of sexual ethics and of family relation- 
ships. For courses in colleges, normal schools, and theological 
schools. Ready this month. 
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D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
Dallas London 


The ENGLISH of BUSINESS 
By Hagar, Wilson, Hutchinson, and Blanchard 


Part One stresses the relatively few principles of grammar and rhetoric, the violation 
of which is responsible for the greatest number of errors in speech and in 
writing. 

Part Two contains the most comprehensive treatment of punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion yet published in a secondary school text. 

Part Three contains a unique and entirely original presentation of the essentials of 
business letter writing. 


The method of treatment is unique, interesting, and teachable. Every lesson 
is accompanied by ample drill exercises on the essentials. 


“THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS,” reflecting as it does the combined experience of a 
classroom teacher, a general editor, and two practical business men, assures results as 
measurable as results in such skill subjects as shorthand and typewriting. 


LIST PRICES 
Text, Complete . . $1.00 Work Book . . .40 
Place your order with our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
Gregg Books Are Authoritative 
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A new orientation course 


= in family relationships » 


HOME 


AND 


FAMILY 


JORDAN — ZILLER — BROWN 


HIS new text is an important contribution to the study of a sub- 
ject rapidly increasing in importance for students of advanced 
high-school and early college years. 


It deals with the problems of making right choices in both realms 
of life, the material and the spiritual, and it furnishes standards 
and guides for the youth to go by in making right choices. 


Frank, simple, sane, and practical, it treats problems of every aspect 
of home and family life, personal and general, which young people 
must face and for which they must surely be prepared. 


Published in May 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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